DEFINITIONS   OF   IDEALISM
world is its perceptibility." The division here into metaphysical
and epistemological definitions is not final. There is a way, as will
be shown later, from epistemology to metaphysics, if not again
back to epistemology from metaphysics. So far as the meta-
physical definition goes, reality for idealism is identical with
reason, which is an aspect of mind, though it be the Supreme
Mind and not the finite with its imperfect reason. The epistemo-
logical definition, unlike that of Professor Muirhead's, is given in
terms of pure subjectivism. Again, in Calderwood's Vocabulary of
Philosophy, we read that idealism "is a theory of 'external exis-
tence' of the Universe as a whole. The former (idealism) makes
our knowledge of the external indirect by restricting our knowledge
to ideas. Realism is the term for all the theories of external per-
ception which maintain immediate knowledge of the external.
Idealism treats the so-called 'external' as the objectifying of the
subjective conditions. In its more extended application, idealism
is a unifying of reality; a representation of the totality of being as
explained under a single conception, or according to an ideal
scheme." That is, in epistemology idealism, as opposed to realism,
proceeds with the presumption that we directly know only our
ideas, and that the existence of the external objects is.simply
constructed. But metaphysically, it is what views the world as a
totality or whole, and explains it in terms of a single principle or
concept or according to a preconceived scheme. That is, the prin-
ciple of its explanation is what is not obtained from experience
itself but is a priori, and experience is explained in its terms. But
one apparent defect of this definition is that, in its extended
application, it may cover what is generally called materialism
even.
We may now consider the definitions given by some philosophers
in their works. Professor N. K. Smith writes: "The meanings
attached to the term 'idealism' are so numerous and so conflicting
that I have found it convenient to use it in a very wide sense, as
covering all those philosophies which agree in maintaining that
spiritual values have a determining^voice,in the ordering of the
universe."1 But referring to this definition, Dr. Ewing observes:
"But if we were to use it thus now, its denotation would be far wider
than is usually the case, for we should have to describe all believers
of God as idealists."* He adds that all philosophers who call
1 Prolegomena to an Idealistic Theory of Knowledge, p. i.
a Idealism: A Critical Survey, p. 5.
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